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WHAT DO WE PAY FOR EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 


Expenditures Are Small in Comparison With Work to Be 
Done—Montana Spends Ten Times as Much Per Individual 
as Mississippi—Average Spent on Education is $515 Per 
Person—Expenditures in Each State. 


3y P. P. Craxton. 


Considered alone, expenditures for public education in the 
United States may seem large. Figures and comparisons re- 
cently published in many newspapers show how small they are 
when compared with expenditures for other purposes, public and 
private. 

Thirty Million Children to Be Educated. 


These expenditures are also small in comparison with the 
number of children to be educated. We forget how numerous 
a people we have come to be. In thinking of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for public schools we ferget that there are tens 
of millions of boys and girls to be educated. Keenly conscious 
of the size of the dividend, we forget the size of the divisor. We 
forget that there are in the United States more than 27,000,000 
beyvs and girls between the ages of 6 and 19; that is, between 
the age at which children in most States enter school and the 
age of those who graduate from the high school, having gone 
through the grades of the elementary school and the high school 
without the loss of more than one year. 
garten age are counted in, there are more than 30,000,000. 

Just how much do we pay for the education of these children? 

The first of the tables given below shows how much was spent 
on an average in the public schools of each of the States for the 
education of each child of the generation of children entering 
school in the fall of 1905 and reaching the normal age of high- 
school graduation in 1918. The figures given in each case show, 
as nearly as can be computed from reports made to the United 
States Bureau of Education, just how much has been spent to 
make all the difference between total illiteracy and the lack of 
all school training of this generation of boys and girls and that 
which they did get in the public elementary and high schools, 
May it therefore fairly be taken as the measure of the value of 
such education in the minds of the people? It should be remem- 
bered that these figures include not only the cost of instruction, 
but also expenditures for buildings, grounds, equipment, repairs, 
fuel. and all incidentals, including in many cities and States 
books and supplies. 

7 Wide Variation in Cost Per Individual. 


The range is from $63 for each individual in Alabama and 
Mississippi to $637 in Montana, the Montana rate being almost 
exactly 10 times that of Alabama and Mississippi. The average 
for the United States is only $252. 

In a country in which we blithely acknowledge that all things 
wait en education—the public health, material prosperity and 
wealth, social purity, civie righteousness, political wisdom, the 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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A RECENT DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION IN 
GERMANY. 


Volkschochschulen, or People’s High Schools, Established to 
Develop the Habit of Independent Thought in Citizens of 
the New Republic—Modeled Upon the Danish Volks- 
schulen—Direct Outcome of Revolution of 1918. 


By WItiiaM Orr, 


In a classroom of the “ Real Gymnasium” of a suburb of 
Berlin there may be found from half past 6 to 8, on each Mon- 
day evening during the winter months, a group of people, most 
of whom are employed by day in the great factories of the “All- 
gemeine Elektrische Gesellschaft” (General Electrical Co.) or 
in the automobile industries. This group numbers 20 men and 
women, with both sexes equally represented. The room is 
plainly furnished, but electric lamps give a good, even brilliant, 
light. 

Students of the People’s High Schooi. 


One, however, soon becomes so intent in watching the students 
that the surroundings are forgotten, for these men and women 
are members of the local unit of the “ Volkshochschule ”"— 
People’s High School—an edueational enterprise, scarcely two 
years old. one of the significant results of the revolution of 1918, 
intended to give the citizens of the new republic that equipment 
in knowledge and in capacity to do their own thinking as shall 














fit them to discharge aright their civic and political duties and 


| responsibilities. 
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In age the students range from 25 to 40 years. Most of them 
are wage earners, engaged in manual labor and in the ranks of 
skilled workmen. A few of the women are housewives. An 
army overcoat shows that the wearer has seen war service, 
Another has on a somewhat frayed soldier's fatigue jacket. All 
bear the signs and marks of stress and strain in that struggle 
for a livelihood that goes on to-day in the homes of the common 
people in Germany. For the time, however, their cares and 
anxieties are forgotten as they dwell in the world of intellect 
and of spirit in which material things have no part, 


Variety and Animation Mark the Exercises. } 


The instructor is a man of perhaps 35 years of age. His 
methods are those of a leader who provokes and (directs discus 
sion, in marked contrast to the practice of the university pro- 
fessor who delivers his lecture in prosaic, perfunctory fashion, 
not permitting, least of all inviting, comment from his hearers, 
In this class, however, views are interchanged, and there is a 
clash of opinions, and at times an outburst of laughter, that give 
variety and animation to the 90 minutes of solid, substantial 
study of two writers, Storm and Keller, who portray the con- 
trasting temperaments of the north and south German folk, for 
these people’s high schools are not vocational in character, but 
are definitely and solely institutions for liberal and cultural 
training. 

In the fall of 1920, a little over a year from their incep 
tion, these schools in Greater Berlin had an enrollment of over 
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4,000, and during the winter semester, 
January to March, 1921, there were 147 
courses taught by 70 instructors, picked 
men from the faculties of high schools 
and universities. Eighty-four community 
groups of working people are cooperating 
in this enterprise. It can be readily un- 
derstood therefore that this movement is 
of great significance and of tremendous 
possibilities in the development of free 
political institutions through an intelli- 
gent and trained citizenship. 


Movement is Extending Rapidly. 


This educational movement is well un- 
der way also in Thuringia and in Wur- 
tembérg, and is extending over Germany 
as rapidly as organizations can be estab- 
lished. 

The broadly representative and demo- 
cratic character of these schools is shown 
by the methods and procedure followed 
in setting up the system of the Volks- 
hochschule. A preliminary survey of the 
resources of the area as regards available 
teachers and equipment and the probable 
demand for instruction is made by the 
field agent of that division of the ministry 
of education which has to do with these 
schools, 

When conditions are favorable, a con- 
ference is held of representatives of the 
communities, of the labor organizations, 
and of the faculties of schools and col- 
leges. This meeting is at a place where 
there is freedom from all distracting and 
disturbing influences—generally a quiet 
country town. The sessions are held in 
the morning, while the afternoons and 
evenings are given up to informal group 
gatherings, to outings and recreation. 
Aniple time is taken for a full and free 
consideration of all questions. Usually 
the conference lasts for two weeks. An 
especial effort is made to ascertain the 
desires of the people on the subjects to be 
taught, the methods of instruction, the 
places of meeting, and the personnel of 
the teaching force. 


Based on Community, Union, and University. 


If the conference acts favorably, the 
next step is to create an organization for 
the Province or municipality. Here, 
again, the democratic character of the 
system is shown. In Berlin, which may 
be taken as an example, the People’s 
High Schools are based on three ele- 
ments—the communities, organizations of 
working people, and the public high 
school and university; the communities 
assure financial support, the unions and 
clubs of the laboring classes hold and 
maintain the confidence, interest, and co- 
operation of the common people, and the 
recognized institutions of learning insist 
on high standards of instruction. 

In the fall of 1919 the leaders in the 
Volkshochschule movement called to- 
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gether representatives of these groups 
and agencies in a conference at which 
rules and regulations under which the 
schools were to be operated were unani- 
mously adopted. By these regulations, the 
management is vested in a board of dl- 
rectors responsible to a general commit- 
tee made up of representatives of the 
communities supporting People’s High 
Schools, of organizations of workers, of 
educational departments, of  poltical 
groups, of the students, and of the de- 
partment of education. Each division of 
the general committee chooses its dele- 
gates to the board of directors, to whom 
are added representatives of the univer- 
sity and of the technical and commercial 
higher schools. 


The Superintendent is Chosen Annually. 


The executive of the system of Volks- 
hochschule, the superintendent (Ge 
schiiftsftihrer) is selected by the board of 
directors from a list of candidates sub- 
mitted by the university. The term of 
service is one year, at the end of which, 
if the incumbent fails to receive a ma- 
jority vote of the directors, he must va- 
cate his office. 

In order to secure unity of action be- 
tween the people’s high school and the 
university, an advisory council has been 
formed of representatives of these two 
institutions. 

Large significance attaches to the origin 
of the people’s high schools. They are 
a direct outcome of the revolution of 
1918. With the utter collapse of the 
political and social system in November, 
1918, Berlin was filled with multitudes of 
people without occupation. Far-sighted 
men and women sensed the urgent and 
serious problem created by these condi- 
tions. As a remedy, they outlined the 
general plan and program for a system of 
evening high schools whose aims should 
be to raise the level of the individual, of 
personality, in the social organism by 
putting at the service of the common 
people Germany’s rich resources in lib- 
eral and cultural studies. 

Inadequate Preparation for Citizenship. 


It should be understood that while 
every child in Germany receives an ele- 
mentary education, a comparatively small 
number attend the high schools. Excel- 
lent as the instruction is in the lower 
schools, or folk schools, it does not pre- 
pare adequately for the duties of citizen- 
ship in a free State. Therefore the 
people’s high schools aim to develop in 
these students intellectual independence, 
including enriched mental resources, good 
judgment, and the capacity for logical 
thinking. 

Much use is made of mathematics and 
pure science, as the study of these subjects 
gives habits of ordered thinking, ability 
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to consider, weigh, and test evidence, 
and an insight into t!» world of ideas, 
Art, literature, and tiusic make for the 
fuller and more abundant life. Econom. 
ics, political science, and sociology give 
a grasp on the universal elements and 
factors in the problems of the new demo- 
cratic order. History puts at the service 
of the citizen the experience of mankind 
whereby he has step by step advanced 
in civilization. Philosophy and religion 
are included as they relate to ultimate 
problems of existence and to the inner 
meaning of life. The courses in all sub- 
jects are so planned that the student may 
advance year by year from the introduc. 
tory and elementary to advanced topics, 
Problem Method is Gaining Ground. 


A notable feature of these schools is the 
method of instruction. The purpose is 
increasingly to use discussion and inter- 
change of views and opinions, in which 
process the teacher is a leader and guide, 
and not one who imposes his own knowl- 
edge or convictions on the students. It 
ean be easily understood that such a 
radical change from the stereotyped, for- 
mal methods of university lectures is 
not easily made. By no means do all the 
teachers in the Volkshochschule comply 
with these requirements. The subject 
matter in any course is so great, that, 
apart from the force of habit, there isa 
strong temptation to be didactic and even 
dogmatic in presenting each topic, and to 
regard discussion as a waste of valuable 
time. Yet, especially in the case of the 
younger instructors, the 
problem, method is gaining ground and 


discussion, or 


foree. 
Teach Pupils How to Think. 


Two tendencies are guarded against in 
these high schools, that toward vocational 
education and the inculcation of any par- 
ticular social, political, or religious doe- 
trine. As regards vocational training, 
the school system of Germany makes 
abundant provision for the teaching of 
trades, business, and professions. As re- 
gards the second limitation, self-imposed, 
the function of these schoois is not propa- 
ganda. They are intended to give the 
material for thought and how to think, 
not what to think. And herein is their 
promise as a helpful influence in the 
evolution of the new Germany. 





Under the terms of a fellowship ex- 
change between the United States and 
Scandinavian countries, 20 American stu- 
dents have been appointed to traveling 
fellowships of $1,000 each for study in 
the universities and technical institutes 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden during 
the year 1921-22. Twenty Scandinavian 
students will study in American uni- 
versities. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





By P. E. McCrenanan, Superintendent of Public Instruction for Towa. 








The first teachers’ institute assembled 
in America was conducted in 1839 by 
Henry Barnard at Hartford, Conn. Fora 
period of six weeks he instructed a group 
of 26 men, who desired special prepara- 
tion for service before continuing in the 
profession of teaching. That this insti- 
tute was the nucleus from which sprang 
recognizable benefit was proved when 
eight years later the Legislature of Con- 
necticut placed its stamp of approval 
upon this enterprise by making a State 
appropriation toward its support. The 


institute idea, once demonstrated, soon 
spread into other States. In 1842 an 
institute of two weeks’ duration was 


conducted in New York, under the super- 
yision of J. S. Denman. The policy fol- 
lowed was that of a general review of the 
common branches and was attended gen- 
erally by those either teaching or prepar- 
ing to teach in the ungraded schools, 

Pioneer Institutes Were Private Enterprises. 

These pioneer institutes were wholly 
private enterprises, organized, conducted, 
and financed by educators who recognized 
the possibilities of the teaching profes- 
sion, its dignity and responsibility, and 
the necessity for trained teachers, 

Rhode Island was the State which 
popularized its teachers’ tustitutes, and 
incidentally put them under State control. 
This publicity was secured in an unusual 
way. William G. Baker prepared a series 
of “ Modern In order to get 
these before the general public, he fitted 
up a wagon, secured a dozen children of 
varying ages, placed these in his wagon, 
and drove about the country demonstrat- 
ing methods of teaching by means of his 
Modern Lessons. Different parts of Rhode 


” 
Lessons. 


Island were visited by this traveling 
school. In connection with his teaching 


exercises, Baker distributed tracts tell- 
ing about school work in general, and 
almanacs containing information relative 
to teachers’ institutes soon to be held. 
This educator had all the keen insight for 
securing results that belongs to the pres- 
ent-day advertiser. He secured the at- 
tention he solicited, and the following in- 
Stitutes proved popular. 
Institutes in All the States. 

To-day institutes for teachers or some 
equivalent for them are held in practi- 
cally every State in the Union. The 
length of session and the Curriculum is 
determined to considerable extent by (1) 
the amount of professional training re- 
quired of teachers; (2) the number of 














normal schools in the State: (3) the ac- 
cessibility of regular summer-school 
session, 

What Individual States Are Doing. 

It might be interesting to note several 
specific instances of what individual 
States are doing. Michigan holds six 
weeks’ sessions in State nermal schools; 
many counties hold training classes an- 
nually. New York pays $3,000 per year 
and expenses to five institute conductors 
who work under supervision of the third 
assistant commissioner of education. 
Minnesota has county training schools in 
session from four to six weeks. Maryland 
follows a group system, enrollment classi- 
fied according to work, and offers five 
days’ instruction. New Jersey has no 
system of institutes; teachers look after 


their own professional training. Excel- 
lent salaries are paid to teachers. Wis- 


consin appropriates $14,000 for institutes 


which are conducted like schools. Utah 
has county institutes managed by the 


county board. Illinois, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky hold institutes which last one week 
or longer. Jowa has a two-day institute 
unnually, which teachers are required to 
attend. The school district pays the 
teacher full wages for the two days she is 
attending an institute. 

The Iowa ‘Teachers’ Institute has 
passed through the same stages of evolu- 
tion as in other States. At one time the 
institute was in session for a full month, 
reviews were completed and examinations 
written in all common branches in which 
the applicant had to have a passing grade 
to entitle her to a teacher's certificate, 
good only in that one county. The exami- 
nation papers were read and graded by 
the institute instructor, and the county 
certificate was issued by the county super- 
intendent. 

Teachers Are Required to Attend. 

At the present time the State law re- 
quires that the county superintendent 
shall hold at least one institute annually, 
and not more than two, and these shall 
be held at a time when schools are regu- 
larly in session. Teachers are required 
to attend these institutes and are paid by 
their districts just as though these days 
were spent in actual teaching. In cities 
where the school system employs 25 or 
more teachers, a special and separate 
institute may be held if funds are al- 
lowed. These institutes are conducted 
by the county superintendent with the 
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approval of the State superintendent, 
The funds for carrying on these institutes 
are provided from the teachers’ certifi- 
cate fees, State appropriation, and county 
funds. 

The programs vary with the counties, 
The stress is Inid sometimes on subject 
matter, sometimes on methods in teach- 
ing, or it may be almost wholly of an in- 
spirational character, The teacher com- 
ing into personal touch with those whose 
own teaching experience has been most 
vital returns to her own schoolroom feel- 
ing that the institute has been a mount 
of privilege. In recent years Iowa insti- 
tutes have stressed the importance of 
good music in the schools. C. A. Fuller- 
ton has championed the cause of the 
victrola in the schoolroom, Mr, Fullerton 
atttends a large number of institutes, 
carrying a victrola with him, He has 
demonstrated to the entire satisfaction 
of hundreds of teachers the plausibility 
of good music in the rural school as well 
as in the city school. 

Just what advantages have come to 
our schools as the result, directly and 
indirectly, of the teachers’ institute we 
are unable to enumerate. Academic tn- 
struction, which was the crying need of 
our profession in the early days, is now 
provided elsewhere. Professional train- 
ing, which held prominent place for so 
many years, has in the main, perhaps, 
been relegated to other agencies. How- 
ever, so long as the rank and file of our 
public-school teachers are permitted to 
teach with the minimum of preparation, 
the system must be safeguarded some- 
how—-and the somehaw is favorable to 
the teachers’ institute. In former times 
“Tpse dixit” was sufficient quietus for 
explanation of intricate problems, But 
in this scientific age, the growing child 
needs to know the “why” and the 
“wherefore,” and for the unprepared 
teacher the institute affords a bureau of 
information. Here the latest and most 
approved methods of teaching are pre- 
sented in most practical form. The 
teacher willing to succeed may carry 
away from the institute that very ma- 
terial which she can turn to profitable ac-) 
count in her own schoolroom, 


Original Purpose no Longer Holds. 


As the academic preparation of the 
teacher has become more complete, the 
cause that prompted the establishment 
of the institute, as voiced by Henry 
Barnard, the pioneer champion of the 
teachers’ institute, “ The practicability of 
making some provision for the better 
qualification of common-school teachers, 
by giving them the opportunity te review 
and extend their knowledge of the stud- 
ies usually pursued ia the district schools 
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and the best methods of school manage- 
ment, instruction, and government, by 
means of recitations 
ducted by experienced 
teachers and 
somewhat obsolete. Gradually the length 
of the institute has been shortened. As 
a general rule institutes are held now but 
once a year, and last not more than five 


and lectures con- 


and well-known 


educators,” has become 


days, although they vary from one day, 
in New England, to five or six weeks in 
some of the Southern The unit 
which the institute represents varies, too, 
The county, however, the prevailing 
unit. In 28 States the attendance upon 
institute in others, 
tional. inducements, 
continued salary, traveling expenses, and 


States. 
is 


is compulsory ; 
Various 


oOp- 
such as 


a percentage toward grading are offered. 
Every Institute Has a Definite Suggestion. 


The consensus of opinion of those who 
have closely associated with the 
institutes as they exist at the present 
time justifies the conclusion that the en- 


been 


terprise is performing a worthy mission. 
Practically every institute has some defi- 
nite suggestion toward the solution of the 
everyday problem of the schoolroom. In 
the carefully planned program there is 
opportunity for the exchange of ideas. 

This exchange of ideas establish sym- 
pathy between teacher and teacher, and 
the inspiration resultant from that spirit- 
ual exchange makes for a stronger sym- 
pathy between teacher and community. 

The final value of teachers’ institutes 
can not be rightly estimated until we take 
into account its by-products. We have 
said that the pioneer institutes were pri- 
marily for the purpose of academic train- 
ing. Dread of examinations which must 
be passed so harassed the teacher-victim 
that the what to teach completely crowded 
out the how to teach, and no considera- 
tion was given the advisability of know- 
ing the child. 


“Summer Quarter” Developed from Institutes. 


This seems a necessary step in the evo- 
lution of our educational system, how- 
ever, for so wholesome have been the ef- 
fects of this academic training that State 
and denominational institutions have 
found it and sufficiently 
munerative to add a fourth quarter to the 
college year. This summer quarter has 
proved very popular, and its increasing 
enrollment from year to year conclusively 
proves that the seed sown in the six 
weeks’ session of teachers’ institute has 
failen into fertile soil. In a measure, this 
by-product has displaced the original in- 
stitute in that it has assumed the aca- 
demic training. It is now possible for a 


expedient re- 


man or woman actually to teach during 
nine months of the year and, by attend- 
ing summer sessions, to complete in time 
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his college work and even to do graduate 
work. 

A second by-product is that of the State 
and the sectional and the 
National Education itself. 
the 


associations 
Association 
These early institutes proved that 

fellowship of teacher with teacher 
good. As iron sharpeneth iron, so man’s 
countenance that of his neighbor. The 
community association of the early insti- 
tute fostered the idea of a more general 
knowledge, hence the large representative 
Speakers of wide 


is 


group was organized. 
experience were secured who brought in- 
spiration along the varied line of profes- 
sional teaching. Popular speakers were 
added to the program, and thus the in- 
spiration born of the pioneer institute has 
found another field. It remains now 
show what the teachers’ institute, with 
its academic work transferred to the sum- 


to 


mer school and its insp'ration relegated 
to the associational meeting, has left to 
justify its existence. The institutes are 
in the main attended by the rural-school 
by city 
by high-school 


? 


teachers, occasionally school 


teachers, hardly ever 


teachers. 
Rural Teachers Principal Beneficiaries. 


consolidation has done 
with great rural 


The teachers formerly employed 


The 
away 


System 
numbers of 
schools. 
by these schools have, if employed by the 
new school, to mect increased standards 
in educational qualifications or seek em- 
ployment Granted that the 
principal beneficiaries of the teachers’ in- 
the rural teacher, statistics 
show that there are probably 212,000 one- 
room rural schools to found in the 
United States. Here is a worthy field for 
whose development the teachers’ institute 
The agricultural 


elsewhere. 


stitute is 


be 


may continue to strive. 


and mining districts furnish peculiar 
school problems. Here the one-room 
|} school flourishes. The salary and the 
| tenure of office of the teacher will 


scarcely attract the teacher with talents 
Yet here is humanity, 


ready developed. 


here are problems in citizenship that 
may make or mar our principles of 
democracy. The rural-school teacher 


become the vital 


may factor in solving 
these problems. The teachers’ insti- 
tute is one factor in our present 


school system that can bring inspiration. 
Ultimately the teachers’ institute may 
disappear from our school system. But, 
until professional standards shall have 
been raised, until universal training and 
qualifications shall 


higher educational 
have been more completely realized, the 
teachers’ institute must hold a significant 
place in the life of the real teacher, as 
it does to-day. 

The air is full of “isms” at the present. 
| We need to stick to the fundamentals in 
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SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF IMMI. 
GRANT EDUCATION, 


New York University Offers Instruction 
for Workers in Immigrant Ficld—Spe 
cial Conferences with Experts. 


“New York City is the gateway to 
America; 75 per cent of all immigrants 
that come to the United States pags 


through Ellis Island, and a large number 
of them remain in New York,” declared 
Prof. Rufus D. Smith, who have 
charge of an institute on immigrant prob- 
lems and education at the summer schoo} 
of the New York University. The insti- 
tute will take up the scientific study of 
the facts and principles involved in the 
Americanization and of the 
adult immigrant. Practical training for 
teachers and other workers in the immi- 
grant field will be a feature. 

The institute wil! hold its classes from 


will 


education 


July 5 to August 18. Three main lines 
of work will be included: Regular 


courses fulfilling the requirements of the 
New York State Department of Eduea- 
tion for its license for immigrant teach- 
ing, conferences on the most important 
aspects of immigration led by experts in 
their respective fields, visits to many 
points of interest afforded by New York 
City, and a first-hand study of immigrant 
neighborhoods, agencies, and activities, 
Among the courses to be given are so 


cial forces and principles, immigration 
and immigrant backgrounds, principles 
and institutions of American govern- 


ment, governmental systems and current 
political theories and movements, meth- 
ods of teaching English, and organization 
and direction of immigration work. 

A strong feature of the institute, ae 
cording to Prof. Smith, will be the spe- 
cial conferences with experts represent- 
ing the widest possible range of interest 
and opinion in order that the students 
may become intimately acquainted with 
the leaders in the immigration field and 
the larger aspects of the problem. 











education, eliminate the fads, and create 
American ideals. We need an American 
school, grounded in ideals, 
built on an American philosophy of edu- 
cation, and taught by American-tra ned 
teachers, and toward this training the 
teachers’ institute already accom- 
plished great things, and greater things 
will do. 


American 


has 





Knowledge of the Bible is required of 


all Harvard students concentrating ip 
English or in ancient or modern lane 
guages. The general examination at the 


end of the senior year includes a test 0B 
the King James version. 
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WHAT WE PAY TEACHERS IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





By P. P. CLaxton. 








The teacher is the most important 
factor in the school. Other things help; 
but good teachers make good schools un- 
der adverse conditions. Poor teachers 
make only poor sehools under the best 
of conditions. Approximately 60 per cent 


of all expenditures for public schools in 


the United States are for the salaries of 
teachers. The pay of teachers is ade- 
quate only when it results in giving to all 
the schools competent teachers, teachers 
fitted for their great work by native 
ability and disposition, by general educa- 
tion, by professional instruction and train- 
ing, and by experience both in school and 
in the practical things of life. 
Good Teachers Must Be Well Paid. 

Notwithstanding many fine and striking 
exceptions, good teachers can not, as a 
rule, be had for meager pay. Men and 


| 


women of the best native ability, of the | 


personality and character which should 
be required of all teachers of American 
ehildren and youth, of all future Ameri- 
ean citizens, can not be induced to spend 
the time and money and energy necessary 
to gain the preparation they should have 
for assured success as teachers, and then 
make teaching their profession for life, 
for much less than they might earn in 
other professions and occupations requir- 
ing equal ability and preparation and 
involving about the same amount of work 
and responsibility. Even if they would do 
so, teachers should not be expected to 
live on a lower plane socially and eco- 
nomically than other hard-working men 
and women. 

Neither is it good for the schools nor 
for society that the teachers should live 
the abnormal! life of celibates or of home- 
less wanderers. Teachers should be nor- 
mal men and women living a normal life 
as good American citizens in a normal 
Way and under such conditions as will 
enable them to do their work in the best 
and most effective way, which can be done 
only when they work happily and joy- 
ously, under normal conditions, with 
reasonable freedom from financial care. 

Welfare of Nation Depends on Teacher. 

The cheapest thing in the world is a 
good teacher at any reasonable price. 
The time and intellect and the life and 
character of our children are too precious 
to be wasted and misused by teachers who 
for any reason are incompetent. The 
work of the teachers is the most im- 
portant work done in America. More de- 
pends on it than on the work of any other 
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class of men or women. On the way in 
which it is done depends the happiness 
of the individual and the wealth and wel- 
fare of society, State, and Nation. Some 
day we shall learn that the work of the 
teacher is the most important factor in 
the production of material wealth; that 
when we pay good teachers liberally we 
are only returning to them a small part 
of the wealth which they by their effective 
work have made possible. 
Is the Compensation Adequate? 

Let us see now just what we do pay 
teachers in our public schools, and ask 
ourselves whether in the light of what is 
said above their pay can be considered 
adequate. The figures given below are for 
the year 1918, the latest complete returns 
available. The average salary of ele- 
mentary teachers is now between 30 and 
40 per cent more; that of high school 
teachers from 15 to 20 per cent more. The 
increase since 1918 has been more in some 
States: less in others. It has been much 
larger in the city schools than in the 
country schools. 

The first column of the table shows the 
average annual salary of all teachers in 
the several States ; the second, the average 
annual salary for city teachers; the third, 
the average annual salary of rural teach- 
ers—that is, of teachers in the schools 
of towns and villages having a population 
of less than 2,500 and the schools of the 
open country ; the fourth, the average an- 
nual salary of high-school teachers in city 
and country. The States are arranged in 
the order of the average salary of all the 
teachers. The figures in the other col- 
umns follow this order only in a general 
way. 

It will be observed that in most of the 
States the average salary of rural teach- 
ers is much lower than that of city 
teachers. In four States—Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Wisconsin—it is less 
than half as large; in several others only 
a little more than half as large. 

In six States the average salary of 
rural-school teachers was in 1918 less 
than $300; in eight others less than 
$400. The averages for the United 
States was only $479. And it must 
be remembered that teachers in all 
villages and towns having a population 
of less than 2,500 are counted as rural 
and that the salaries of these teachers 
are inclnded in the rural average. In 
1918 there were tens of thousands of 
teachers in the rural schools whose sal- 




















aries for the year were less than the 
States and counties in which they taught 
allowed for feeding prisoners in the 
county jails for a year, and there are 
many thousands of such in these schools 
in this school year of 1920-21, 





Salaries of teachers in the several Statca, 
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North Carolina......|/ $284 $568 $254 $750 
Mississippi.......... 291 606 250 45 
South Carolina...... 315 628 PY) 733 
Alabama............ 345 536 210 918 
Kentucky........... 364 668 339 SRT 
Georgia......... suntll 366 651 302 O64 
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California. .. .-| 1,012!) 1,063 929 1,464 
Dist. of Columbia...| 1,062 |........)........ 1,692 
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Few States Average $1,000. 


In only two States were the salaries 
of all teachers as much as $1,000. In no 
State was it as much as $1,100. In only 
six States was the average salary of 
teachers in city schools as much as $1,000, 
and in no State was it as much as $1,100, 
In only 25 States was the average salary 
of high-school teachers as much as $1,000, 
In only eight was it as much as $1,200, 
and only in the District of Columbia, in 
which there are no rural high schools, 
was it as much as $1,500, High-school 
teachers are supposed to have had four 
years or more of college work after gradu- 
ation from a standard high school of 
four years, and are further supposed to be 
Ynen and women of such character and 
personality as will enable them to con- 
trol, inspire, and guide boys and girls 
effectively through the golden but dan- 
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gerous period of adolescence and youth. 
The services of such men and women can 
not be had in other professions at the 
salary paid high-school teachers. 

Compare these averages for the United 
States as a whole—$635 for all teachers, 
$854 for all city teachers, $479 for all 
rural teachers, and $1,099 for all high- 
schvol teachers—with the salaries, wages, 
and earnings of hard-working educated 
men and women of good native ability, 
strong personality, and positive aggres- 
sive character in other professions, call- 
ings, and oecupations, and then when you 
are inclined to complain of the work of 
the teachers and the inadequacy of the 
schools ask yourself: What ought one 
to expeet at these prices? 

We should also ask ourselves: What 
shall we have to pay before we may ex- 
pect competent teachers and _ satisfac- 
tory results from our schools? 





SUGAR COMPANIES TRAIN THEIR 
OWN TEACHERS. 


Fourteen employees of the Utah sugar 
factories are pursuing a twelve-day in- 
tensive course in instructional organiza- 
tion, under the State supervisor of trades 
and industries. ‘These men will have 
eharge of training all employees for ad- 
vancement and of breaking in raw re- 
eruits in the local sugar plants. This plan 
is favored by the sugar company in pref- 
erence to the work last year given di- 
reetly to sugar employees by instructors 
at the local high schools near the facto- 
ries. The sugar company officials have 
concluded they must do their own teacher- 
training, and sent fourteen of their highly 
paid feremen to receive intensive train- 
ing.—/. B. Bail. 





HOME ECONOMICS FOR JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Home economics courses of study for 
junior high schools are outlined in a 
cireular issued recently by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

The courses are suggestive and con- 
tain a large number of projects which it 
is expected the teacher will modify or 
liminate, or for which she will provide 
substitutes, according to the needs of her 
class, 

The cireular is listed as Home Eco- 
nomies Circular No. 9, and may be ob- 
tained from the superintendent of docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, at 
3 cents a copy. 





Preparation of teachers in physical 
education and athletic directors and 
coaches for schools and colleges will be 
emphasized in the Harvard University 
summer school this year. 








INDUSTRIAL REHABILITA- 
TION IN MANY STATES, 


Forty-one Have Accepted National 
Aid—Several States Anticipated the 
Federal Act. 


Industrial rehabilitation is proceeding 
rapidly in 41 States, according to a re- 
eent report by the secretary of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational HWducation. 
These have accepted the industrial re- 
habilitation act, either by proclamation 
of the governer or by legislative action. 
Most of these States have taken up the 
work vigorously, and many disabled per- 
sons are now receiving training. 

The States which have not yet ac- 
cepted the act are California, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Florida, New 
Hampshire, and Washington. Five of 
these are expected to accept the act. In 
New Hampshire legislation was not in- 
troduced, and in Washington the bill 


fuiled to pass. 
Appropriations in 23 States. 


State appropriations to match the Fed- 
eral grant have been made in 23 States; 


namely, Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 


sourl, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsy!vania, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, and Wyoming. 

When the act was passed, in June, 
1920, acceptance by proclamation of the 
governor was authorized for those States 
in which the legislature would not meet 
before December 31. This acceptance en- 
titled the State to the benefits of the act 
until the legislature had met and had 
been in session 60 days. Eighteen States 
have made use of this plan, but five of 
these failed to ratify the proclamation 
of the governor by legislative enactment. 
These were Colorado, Delaware, Kansas, 
South Carolina, and Vermont. Five 
more—Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, and Virginia—will not de- 
cide the question of ratification until 
1922, when the legislature meets. Legis- 
lation is pending or in progress in the 
other eight States whose governors ac- 
cepted the act. These are Arkansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. In 
all of these except Arkansas favorable 
legislation is expected. 


Seme States Had Acted Previously. 


Provision for rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise had 
already been made in several States. 
Wyoming provides also maintenance of 
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$10 a week for 40 weeks. New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania provide 
$10 a week for 20 weeks. The agencies 
working under those laws are now ¢- 
operating with the State boards of voaa. 
tional education. 

States which have not yet made an 
appropriation are able to start the work 
by means of funds donated uncondition- 
ally by various organizations. Such gifts 
are permitted by the act, and, especially 
in States where the legislature will not 
meet until 1922, cooperation hag 
proved valuable. 


such 





CULTURAL VS. UTILITARIAN 
IDEALS IN COLLEGES. 


“ Gauging studies solely by the idea of 
learning what will be useful in later life 
spells disaster for what Williams, Am- 
herst, and similar colleges stand for,” 
asserted former dean Carroll L. Maxcy, 
at the fifty-fourth annual dinner of the 
Williams College Alumni Asseciation in 
Boston recently. ; 

“The old cultural ideal of the New 
England celleges was not to produce a 
doetor, a lawyer, a business man, or a 
stock breker,” continued Prof. Maxcy. “ It 
Was to stimulate the intellect, to broaden 
and quicken a man’s mind, to enlarge his 
vision so that he might think clearly and 
coolly on any subject he took up. In the 
long run a@ man with that sort of back- 
ground of philosophy, of history, and of 
literature would far outstrip a man who 
had been merely trained in a profession,” 

Principal Alfred E. Stearns, of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, warmly indorsed 
Prof. Maxcy’s opinion of the mission of 
the New England college. 

“Tt is the human element we need to 
know about, not the material,” said Dr. 
Stearns. “ We have been overloaded with 
material things in recent years and we 
have used them merely to destroy one 
another. We need the broad human un- 
derstanding so we may use science and 
the great business institutions that have 
been built up for the advancement ane 
not the obstruction of human happiness. 
The emphasis should be laid on develop- 
ing character, not merely experts.” 





A program of gradual expansion for 
the University of North Carolina has 
been presented by the trustees of that 
institution to the State budget commis- 
sion. Provision for 3,000 students is 
contemplated. 





Indiana's Legislature has passed a bill 
for a 5-eent tax levy for the maintenance 
of Indiana and Purdue Universities and 
the State Normal School. The tax is in- 
creased 1.2 cents. 
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CHILD HEALTH DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 


Natioral Council Will Assist an Amer- 
ican Community to Procure Ideal 
Child Health Conditions. 


The National 


which i 


Child Health Council, 
ymposed of six national organi- 
zations, has announced that, with an 
appropriat aside for the purpose, 
it is ready to assist sonfe American com- 
munity to secure as nearly as possible 
ideal health conditions for the develop- 


is 


ion Sel 


ment of its children, from babyhood to 
adolescence, inte sturdy, happy, useful 
citizens. While the demonstration will 


be of especial value to the community in 
which it located, the council hopes 
that it will develop a program for child 
health that shall 
and well balanced that it will be of use to 
other communities all over the country. 


is 


be so comprehensive 


Representative Committee Will Make Selection. 


The committee which is studying the 
relative various communities 
which have asked for the denronstration 
consists of Dr. Richard A. Bolt, of Balti- 
more, general director of the American 
Child Hygiene Association; Miss Ella 
Phillips Crandall, of New York, formefly 
director of the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing; Dr. Charles J. 
Hatfield, New York, director, National 
Tuberculosis Association; Owen R. Love- 


merits of 


joy, New York, general director of the 
National Child Labor Committee; Miss 
Sally Lueas Jean, New York, director 
of the Child Health Organization; Dr. 


Haven Emerson, former health conrmis- 
sioner of New York; and Dr. Donald B. 
Armstrong, Framingham, Mass. 

A test of the soundness and effective- 
ness of this demonstration will be the 
permanency of the results in the life of 
the conrmunity. For that reason the atti- 
tude of the citizens and officials toward 
this health effort will be an important 
factor in the selection of the community. 
will be considered which do not 
cordially desire such consideration. 


None 


Ne Geographical Limitations Imposed. 

Geographical limitations are not im- 
posed, but the community should be 
fairly easy of access to members of the 
council. It is believed that the follow- 
ing qualifications will insure that the 
results are of greatest value: 

The town or city should have a popula- 
tion of 20,000 to 30,000 and be located in 
a county of between 50,000 and 60,000. 
The population should be fairly stable. 

The age distribution of the population 
should be fairly near the average, espe- 
cially as to the percentage of babies and 
Older children. 
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There should not be any strikingly 
predominant racial stocks. 

The city or town should have a normal 
percentage of its population engaged in 
manufacturing. 

There should be a variety of industries 
in the city. 

The surrounding 
agricultural territory. 

The town should be In a birth registra- 
tion State and should have fairly com- 
plete vital statistics. 

The mortality of infants and children 


area should be an 


should not be strikingly abnormal. 
Health conditions should not be good or 
bad to the extreme, and health ma- 


chinery, including State laws, local ordi- 
nances, and personnel, should be at least 
equal to the average of communities of 
similar size. 

The direction of this new undertaking 
in the heaith field will be under Clarence 
King, who is widely known in the field of 
research and the administration of civic 
and social work. 





TESTS OF MINING CAMP CHIL- 


DREN. 


A study of the mental abilities of the 
grade school children of Hanna, a coal- 
mining camp of about 2,000 people, in 
Wyoming, was begun May, 1920. to de- 
termine how wany children were in need 
of special class instruction, says the Bul- 
letin of the Wyoming State Department 
of Education. 

The Haggerty Group Intelligence 
Tests, the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Test, and individual tests 
were given. Of the 328 pupils to whom 
the group test was given, 110 came from 
American homes; all the others were 
children of foreigners. Of the 82 to 
whom individual tests were given, 26 
were from American homes, 

The summary of findings shows the 


9; in need of special class instruction, 
13; in need of occupational training, 10; 
of superior ability, 8. 

It is hoped that provision can be made 


opening of school in September, 1921. 
The subnormals have been cared for by 
regrouping and redividing grades so as 


about the same ability. Thus far this 
has been very successful. The superior 
children have been given some extra pro- 
motion, and in every instance have made 
good.—Bulletin of the Wyoming State 
Department of Education, 





Miners are prepared for positions as 
mine foremen and fire bosses in 25 Penn- 
sylvania towns by experts from the 
Pennsylvania State College school of 
mines. More than 1,000 men attend 





these classes. 





following: In need of institutional care, | 


for the needed special classes by the | 


to have divisions containing pupils of | 
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AGRICULTURAL INSTRU C- 
TION FROM RAILWAY CARS. 





Canadian Farmers Aided by Lectures 
and Exhibits—Weeds and Soil Drift- 
ing Combatted. 


Schools come te the students In Sas- 
kaichewan. There the university is 
brought to the door of the farmer, and 
agricultural instruction is handed out te 
him and his wife and children from a 
railway car. 

The scope of this work has been 
greatly enlarged this year and more spe- 
cialized. Besides the agricultural-course 
train running in Saskatchewan, a spe- 
cial weed train has been organized which 
makes a six weeks’ tour of the three 
prairie Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta. This train, which 
carries a staff ef experts and equipment 
valued at half a million dollars, aims 
to save the farmers a million dollars an- 
hnually which is now wasted in freight 
charges for carrying Weed seeds with the 
wheat to the head of the Great Lakes. 

The Federal Government of Canada is 
cooperating with the governments of the 
three Provinces and the agricultural col- 
leges in operating this train. At each 
stopping point brief talks are given, and 
the farmers gather te examine the ex- 
hibits, ask questions, and receive advice. 
After showing the farmers in graphic 
form the losses they are sustaining, the 
lecturers outline the mest appreved 
methods of eradicating weeds from the 
wheat fields. 

Soil drifting is a problem which re 
ceives special attention on the provincial 
agricultural train. To combat the losses 
caused in this way, crop rotation, in- 
cluding the cultivation of sunflowers and 
corn for ensilage and seeding for pas- 
ture, is recommended, as well as more 
diversified farming. 

The interests of women and children 
are the subjects of special exhibits, dem- 
onstrations, and lectures, 





TO ILLUSTRATE HISTORY OF 
BOOKBIN DING. 


Wellesley College library is rich in 
works illustrative of the history of beolk- 
making, from an Egyptian papyrus of 
500 B. C. to a coronation edition of Rus- 
kin's Kings’ Treasuries and Queens’ Gar- 
dens, printed fer presentation to King 
Edward VII at his coronation. The col- 
lection contains many beautiful speci- 
mens from the presses of Aldus, Elzevir, 
Plantin, ete.; a Luther Bible of 1545; « 
number of Savonarola tracts; a Dante of 
1499; and the finest examples of the 
modern presses. The library recently ar- 
ranged a special exhibition of tts notable 
books. 
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TWO NUMBERS OF SCHOOL LIFE 
DELAYED. 

Delay in issuing the numbers of 
SCHOOL LIFE due May 15 and June 1 
was caused by the untimely exhaustion 
of the funds allotted to the Bureau of 
Education for printing. The money re- 
quired has been supplied by the Con- 
gress in a “ Deficiency Bill.” It is prob- 
able that the June 15 number will also 
be a few days late, but no difficulty is 
anticipated after that. 








CAN WE AFFORD THE COST OF 
ADEQUATE EDUCATION? 


At the average rate paid in the United 
States as a whole in 1918, we would pay 
for the public-school education of each 
child for the time it enters school until 
it quits the elementary or high school 
an average somewhat less than $360. For 
public-school education and for college, 
university, professional, and technical 
education we would pay at the 1918 rate 
for each individual an average of $440. 

But many children get very little educa- 
tion. The schools they attend are short, 
teachers are poorly paid, and therefore 
incompetent. Houses and equipment are 
inadequate and schools are unsatisfactory 
in many ways. These children get much 
less than their share of the average. 

Before we can hope to make the schools 
satisfactory and provide for our children 
the education demanded for good citizen- 
ship, for democracy, and for industrial 
efficiency, we shall have to spend an aver- 
age of not less than $1,200 for the ele- 
mentary and high-school education of 
each child; for higher education, general, 
technical, and professional, and for ex- 
tension education for those who can not 
go to college or any other school of higher 
education, enough to make up an average 
of $300 for each individual, making a 
tetal average of $1,500 to be paid for the 
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education of each individual unit of our 
population. At this rate the total annual 
expenditures for education would be ap- 
proximately three and one-quarter billion 
dollars, whereas the total in 1918 was less 
than one billion dollass. 

This amount seems large. 
ford it? 

The total wealth of the United States is 
approximately $300,000,000,000 ; the total 
annual income about $70,000,000,000. 
Both are increasing rapidly. Neither 1 
per cent of our total capital wealth nor 
43 per cent of our annual income should 
be considered too much to pay for the 
education of our children for citizenship, 
for making a living, and for the indi- 
vidual happiness that can come only to 
those whose minds and bodies have been 
properly instructed and trained. 

Since the money paid for education is, 
after all, taken not from what we of 
this generation would otherwise use, but 
rather from that which we would leave 
to our children, is it fair and just to them 
to take so much of their money for their 
Would it pay them as an in- 


Can we af- 


education? 
vestment? 

At 21 years old the life expectancy is 
nearly 44 years; that is, those who are 
alive at 21 years live to an average age of 
65 years, and will have an average of 
44 years of productive life in all if they 
have been so taught and trained as to en- 
able them to preserve their health and 
strength. The $1,500 paid for the educa- 
tion of the individual spread over 44 years 
for payment is less than $35 a year. The 
investment problem resolves itself, there- 
fore, into this simple question: Will the 
average man and woman with such edu- 
cation and training as could be given at 
a cost of $1,500 produce $35 a year more 
than they would without any education 
or training of the schools, and living in a 
society of illiterates without training or 
skill except such as might be gained by 
their untrained, undirected efforts? Will 
such education add $35 a year to the 
wealth- producing and wealth- saving 
power of the average man and woman? 
If so, preparation for citizenship and all 
that individual culture means will be 
what the speculator calls “velvet”; that 
is, clear profit. 

In answering this question, it should 
be remembered that an average of $1,500 
per capita for education will give ele- 
mentary and high-school education to all, 
in schools taught by. competent teachers 
and adequately equipped; and the higher 
education of the college, university, pro- 
fessional, and technical schools to two or 
three times as many as now get it, and 
will provide opportunity for extension 
education for all those who are unable 
to attend college or any other school of 
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higher education. It should also be re 
membered that, because of the higher 
grade of universal education, each indf- 
vidual man and woman will live in gq 
better society, and have the help of the 
many new scientific discoveries and many 
forms of labor-saving machinery and in- 
ventions which greatly multiply the pro 
ductive power of the worker. 

But what about the interest on the 
$1,5007 Since all the money is still in 
the possession of the people as a whole, 
no interest is paid outside the group and 
none is, therefore, to be counted against 
the investment. 

Can we afford it? Can we risk the 
possibility of this increase in the pro- 
ductive power of the people? 

The $1,500 means an average of $1,066 
more than the average at the rate we 
were paying in 1918. To pay this excess 
in the 44 years would require an increase 
of something less than $25 a year in pro- 
ductive power. Can we risk this in- 
crease? It is a business investment of 
the money of our children for whom we 
are guardians. If it is quite certain, as 
it is, that the entire excess of expense 
for education would be repaid in the first 
four or five years through increase in 
productive power and all the increased 
productiveness of the remaining 40 yearg 
remain as clear profit, as will all the 
spiritual values and the finer possibili- 
ties of citizenship, can we in justice to 
our children refuse to make the invest- 
ment for them? 

P. P. CLAXTON, 





COMENIUS WOULD HAVE WEL- 
COMED MOVIES. 


What would Johann Amos Comenius, 
whose birthday American school children 
are celebrating to-day, have thought 
about using moving pictures in the school 
room to supplement the textbooks? asked 
Prof. W. F. Russell, of the University of 
Iowa, in an address delivered before the 
Society for Visual Education. 

The Moravian educator who is hon- 
ored as the founder of our present school 
system and the “father of picture- 
books,” would have accepted visual edu- 
cation with open arms, heart, and mind, 
declared Dr. Russell. Comenius was 
constantly preaching the doctrine of 
teaching through the eye. He believed 
heart and soul in the teaching power of 
pictures. He published the first illus- 
trated textbook, and thereby won the 


’ 


-love and gratitude of boys and-girls the 


world over, from his age to this. How 
this seventeenth century pioneer in mod- 
ern educational methods would have de- 
lighted in our present opportunity to in- 
struct through pictures that represent 
life as it really is, life in motion! 
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PUBLIC AGENCIES. 


Thirty-one States and Many Higher In- 
stitutions Assist Teachers—Two Gov- 
ernmental Bureaus Formerly Did So. 





3y JAMES F. ABEL. 


Bureaus of teacher placement have been 
organized connecion with the State 
offices of education in 16 of the States. 
Of these, 10 are authorized by legisla- 
tive act, five on the authority of the State 
superintendent of public instruction, and 
one by the State board of regents. In 15 
other States the work is handled at the 
office of the State superintendent in an 
informal way and as a matter of per- 
sonal accommodation. In 17 States noth- 
ing is attempted along this line. Legisla- 
tion for the work has increased somewhat 
since the United States entered the World 
War. The work in Massachusetts was 
authorized in 1911; in Minnesota in 1913; 
1915; in Maine, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming in 1917; in 
South Carolina in 1918; and in 
Oklahoma, and Alabama in 1919. 

The State Teachers’ 
Registration Bureau became operative in 
1912. It acts as a State clearing house 
for Minnesota, Iowa, South 
Carolina, and Alabama are also working 
toward effective State clearance in their 
Minnesota reports the 
largest number of placements, 773 
ers having been placed in 1919. 

The great hindrance to the develop- 
ment of the work in State offices is re- 
ported as lack of funds. Registration 
fees are authorized in seven States, but, 
with the exception of Minnesota, where it 
is $3 a year, the fees are too low to be 
of material aid. In nearly every case the 
legislative act carries little or no appro- 
priation and the work is added to that of 
the regular office staff. 


in 


in New Hampshire in 


Massachusetts 


teachers. 


organizations. 


Institutions Aid Their Own Students. 


While placement work is handled in 
many different ways in the different in- 
stitutions, in some of the large schools it 
is provided for in the regular budget and 
has taken on the character of a high- 
elass professional service. In most of 
these the plan of operation and the poli- 
cies followed are fairly uniform. The 
bureaus are organized for and deal pri- 
marily with the students, alumni, and 
graduates of the school in which the 
bureau is located. As a rule, there is no 
charge for the service. If there are fees, 
the amount is small and may be merely to 
cover the cost of postage and typing. A 
statement of the registrant’s personal 
characteristics, his experience, and a list 
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of references are required from him. 
From his instructors and professors, esti- 
mates of his work and ability are ob- 
tained. 

These written estimates are held to be 
strictly confidential, are sometimes re- 
quired to be couched in moderate terms, 
and to apply only to those things about 
the registrant of which the writer is di- 
rectly informed. General letters of rec- 
ommendation are not as a rule accepted. 
No schools have reported the use of in- 
telligence tests or intelligence ratings in 
placement work. The institutions do not 
recommend, and many of them send out 
credentials only at the request of school 
officials. Sometimes the papers of several 
persons are submitted. Usually but one 
nomination is made. In general the pur- 
pose of the bureau is to give board and 
registrant a knowledge of each other and 
leave them to work out their own ar- 
rangements. 


Some Burcaus Adopt Novel Methods. 


Apart from the general policies of place- 
ment adopted and followed by most 
schools, certain ones are following un- 
usual lines much of the time and many 
did special work during the war. One 
of the large normals discouraged any ten- 
dency on the part of its graduates to ac- 
cept positions that would group any con- 
siderable number of them in any one city, 
town, or county; tried to distribute its 
supply of trained people fairly, equally, 
and widely over the State; divided its 
graduates into three salary classes and 
advised each to ask for the salary of the 
class in which she was placed; and re- 
quested that all seniors make no teaching 
contracts until after Easter in order that 
during the process of salary readjust- 
ment the seniors would not come in com- 
petition with experienced teachers. It 
also made a special effort to supply teach- 
ers to those schools from which it was 
receiving students. 

Many bureaus registered during the 
war nongraduates and graduates of other 
schools. While this was primarily to 
meet the emergency and was sometimes 
accompanied by a refusal to make nomi- 
nations for positions in other States and 
sometimes even in the territory within 
the State not usually served by the school, 
there is still a definite desire on the part 
of a number of institutions to arrange 
some plan of exchange of registrants’ 
credentials with other institutions of the 
State or those of other States. There is 
no national organization of placement of- 
ficers, and no general scheme of inter- 
change, however desirable it may be, has 
been effected. 

Institutional placement bureaus charge 
no commission, so they are not tempted 
to try to fill a large number of positions 
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for commercial reasons. Their success 
lies not in placing many teachers—for 
the last two years the number they placed 
was limited only by the number of regis- 
trants—but in so placing the trained 
minds with which they deal that the 
largest amount of effective service will be 
rendered by satisfied workers. They ree- 
ognize that to learn the needs of positions 
and to fill those positions with the persons 
best fitted for them is a high grade of 
professional service. 

In order that the bureau may be free 
to carry out its work, some schools re- 
quire that no recommendations shall be 
made by any member of the faculty ex- 
cept such as are made through the ap- 
pointment committee. Others require 
that registrants send out a very limited 
number of applications and either inform 
the bureau of any sent or gain its consent 
before sending. Most placement bureaus 
study carefully the needs of the territory 
they attempt to supply. A western normal 
school that graduates students on the 
first of nearly every month has had an 
bureau in operation for 
nearly 20 years. By experience and care- 
ful study the bureau has grown to know 
the needs of every section of its territory, 
There are few unsatisfactory placements 
by that school, 


Recognize Value of Follow-Up Work. 


A number of institutions after having 
made a placement do definite follow-up 
work. Others recognize the great value of 
such work and would do it if the means 
were available. One institution under- 
takes to keep in touch with its graduates 
during their first three years of service. 
Others attempt to keep files of the higher 
grades of positions and to assist in pro- 
moting their successful alumne to such 
places. A western agricultural college 
sends out a worker to visit and help all of 
its people who are in their first year of 
teaching. Another Middle West institu- 
tion he)ps its graduates to get located in 
teaching positions, then secures yearly re- 
ports from supervising officials on the 
quality of the work done, and attempts 
through visitation to become better ac- 
quainted with the requirements of the 
institution in which the work is done, 
Whenever an adverse report on the effi- 
ciency of a graduate is sent in, a friendly 
visit is made to ascertain the situation, 
the cause, and the remedy. Sometimes 
the college does not agree with the ad- 
verse report of the supervising official. 


Teacher Placement Undertaken by Government. 


Both the United States Department of 
Labor and the United States Bureau of 
Education have undertaken to do teacher- 
placement work. In September, 1918, the 
teacher shortage was ealled to the atten- 
tion of President Wilson and he allotted 
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to the Bureau of Education from the fund 
for National Security and Defense $25,000 
to be used for establishing and maintain- 
ing a School Board Service Division to 
assist school officers throughout the coun- 
try in obtaining teachers. The Commit- 
tee on Education and Special Training of 
the War Department had already asked 
for assistance in getting qualified in- 
structors for the Students’ Army Training 
Corps units. 

Early in October the Commissioner of 
Education announced the establishment 
of the division for the purpose of assist- 
ing officers of education in finding teach- 
ers for colleges, normal schools and tech- 
nical schools, superintendents and prin- 
cipals of schools, and teachers and super- 
visors of special subjects in secondary 
and elementary schools; such teachers as 
are usually sought and obtained from the 
country at large rather than from the 
communities in which the schools are lo- 
cated. He asked that educational insti- 
tutions send in lists of former graduates, 
those about to graduate, former faculty 
members, and the names of any persons 
who were capable of teaching and who 
might be induced to take up the work. 
The aim was to use to the best advantage 
the available teaching corps and to call 
into the profession as a patriotic duty all 


_who could be of use. Wide newspaper 


publicity was given to a campaign to keep 
the schools open and to the work of the 
division as a help in attaining that end. 
The abrupt termination of hostilities in 
November and the consequent beginning 


of demobilization made it seem possible | 


that many of the returning soldiers could 
be secured for teaching places. The espe- 
eially well-selected and well-trained 
group of young psychologists, some 300 
in number, who were released in Decem- 
ber and January, were registered with 
the bureau and the attention of super- 
intendents in larger cities was ealled te 
the unusual opportunity to establish de- 
partments of psychology and research. 

The school board service division con- 
tinued its work until July 1, 1919. On 
that date the fund for national security 
and defense ceased to exist as such, and 
Congress has not appropriated any funds 
for teacher-register work. The division 
was then closed. In October of 1919 
Congress made a deficiency appropriation 
of $5,000 to continue the werk. After the 
division had been dormant for five 
months it was reopened with a smaller 
force of workers. 

As soon as a fair return of registrations 
was received the division announced to 
colleges, universities, and high schools 
that it was open and ready for service. 
Colleges and universities took but little 
advantage of the offer. The high schools 
made request for teachers of all kinds 
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at an average of at least 175 a day. 
Teachers of domestic science, manual 
training, and agriculture were in special 
demand. Congress again refused appro- 
priations, and on July 1, 1920, the work 
of the division ceased for a second time. 





CLARK UNIVERSITY ESTABLISHES 
SCHOOL OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Facilities for the study of geography 
in the broadest sense, with the idea of 
developing “an institution unique in 
America and preeminent in its special 
field,” will soon be provided by Clark 
University, according to statements made 
in the inaugural address of Wallace Wal- 
ter Atwood, recently elected president of 
the university. 

“Tt will be our policy,” said Dr. At- 
wood, “to establish and develop a grad- 
uate school in geography; an institution 
which will be a great bureau of informa- 
tion regarding the present conditions in 
this and distant lands. Our library wili 
be enlarged to meet the needs in those 
fields of study in which special oppor- 
tunities are offered. We shall welcome 





special students, explorers, and authors | 


who wish to make Clark University 
library their headquarters while they are 
preparing manuscripts for publication.” 

Representatives of 75 educational in- 


stitutions were present at the inaugura- | 


tion. Dr. Atwood was installed as presi- 
dent of Clark College as well as of Clark 
University, and the two institutions will 
be united under his direction. 





CASH PRIZES FOR ESSAYS IN 
ECONOMICS. 


To stimulate study of modern economic 
problems, the Francis D. Pollak Founda- 
tion for Economic Research offers three 
prizes for the best essays submitted dur- 
ing 1921: A first prize of $1,000 open to 
everybody, anywhere; a second prize of 
$500 open to college undergraduates in 
the United States; and a third prize of 
$500 open to high-school students. 

An essay, to be considered for any 
prize, must be on one of the following 
subjects: (1) “The part that money 
plays in economic theory”; (2) “ Causes 
of unemployment and remedies”; (3) 
“Conditions which determine how much 
the consumer gets for his dollar.” 

The judges will be Irving Fisher, pro- 
fessor of economics, Yale University; 
Wesley C. Mitchell, director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research; 
and Wallace B. Donham, dean of the 
Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Dr. William T. Foster, of Newton 58, 
Mass., is director of the Pollak Founda- 
tion. 











HOME INSTRUCTION FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


New York City Provides 36 Visiting 
Teachers Who Instruct Children at 
Their Homes. 


Crippled children of New York City 
who are unable to attend school because 
of their physical disabilities are not by 
that fact deprived of education at publie 
expense, When the pupils can not go to 
school the school goes to them. A staff 
of teachers is employed to visit helpless 
cripples in their homes and to give them 
instruction corresponding, as far as pos- 
sible, to the classes in the regular schools, 

Should a child become well enough to 
attend school, either in a special or a 
normal class, the teacher knows at once 
where to place him. Several children 
have completed the elementary-school 
course under the instruction of visiting 
teachers and have received diplomas. 

The opportunities afforded by the 
schools of New York, both in visiting 
teachers and in special classes, are not 
sufficient to supply the needs of all the 
crippled children of the city that need 
special attention. Last year 36 visiting 
teachers were appointed and a further 
increase in the number is provided for in 
this year’s school budget. 

The department of education began the 
movement for special classes for crippled 
children about 14 years ago, but it was 
not until after the infantile paralysis 
epidemic in 1916 that home instruction 
was inaugurated on a large scale. 





MANY DEFECTIVES IN OREGON 
SCHOOLS. 


More than 500 school children in a 
total enrollment of 32,500 are more or 
less deficient mentally, according to a 
recent State-wide survey in Oregon by 
the United States Public Health Service. 

Survey of the entire population of the 
State—men, women, and children— 
shows that more than 75,000 persons out 
of the total population are dependent, de- 
linquent, or feeble-minded. 

The Oregon figures are considerably 
lower than the average shown by the 


| draft examination, indicating that they, 


are certainly not higher than those that 
would be obtained in other States. 





A late addition to the curriculum of the 
Yale School of Law is a course dealing 
with the regulation of public utilities, 
conducted by members of the bar who pos 
sess a first-hand knowledge of the subject. 
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SOME OF THE NEW SCHOOL LAWS. 





Important Enactments by Legislatures of 1921—Teacher Training in 
Indiana—Ceunty Unit in Misseuri. 


By Wictram R. Hoop. 











Idaho. |  §&. Special or supervisors’ certificate re- 
1. Provision for increased tax levies in | stricted to the elementary schools only. 
independent school districts; compulsory | 9. Life certificate to be granted to 


attendance age raised to 18; bonding | teachers in service who prior to the pas- 
pewers of rural high-school districts en- sage of the law had completed at least 45 
larged. | months of successful experience. 

2. State retirement fund for super- | 


amnuated teachers, with a board to con- nemerons 

trol the same created. Provision made | Acts were passed providing for physical 
fur an assessment on teachers’ salaries: a training in the public schoels and for the 
full annuity of $700 is contemplated. acceptance of the benefits of the act of 


Congress granting Federal aid for rehabil- 
itation of persons disabled in industry. 


3. Independent districts authorized to 
provide for the Americanization of for- 


eign-born adults and to expend therefor County unit law—A county beard of 
net exceeding 2 per cent of the district | education, consisting of six elective mem- 
income, bers, is created for each county, Said 

Indiana. beard empowered te appeint a county 


Among important acts touching the | Superintendent ef schools and necessary 
colleges and their work may be named | 4Ssistants, to contract with teachers after 
(a) that exempting from taxation an- | their selection from eligible lists by local 
nuities paid by privately endowed edu- | district boards, to have supervision over 
cational institutions on endowments, (b) | S¢hool property within county school dis- 
another exempting from taxation real | trict, to change boundary lines of local 
estate used to promote the work of a | districts and combine such districts, to 
college up to 800 acres within any one | Maintain high schools, to prepare annual 
county, (¢) a joint resolution authoriz- | budget, to control annual levy of 40 cents 
ing a State educational survey, and (d) | on the hundred dollars in the county 
a concurrent resolution providing for the | SChoel district whieh levy may be in- 
observation of an Indiana college week. | creased by the voters, to borrow meney 

Teacher training.—The Leer law car- | @nd issue bonds as provided by law, to 
ries amendments of the teacher-training | make rules for the government of district 
act of 1919, otherwise known as the | schools, to furnish needed suppiies, to se- 
Vesey law. A summary of the provisions | lect textbeoks and at its eption to furnish 





of the Leer law follows: free textbooks, and to discharge existing 
1. Training board given power to de- | indebtedness of local districts. 

termine to what grades each kind of Act requires county boards to report 

teaching certificate shall apply. annually to State superintendent; regu- 


2. An approved three years’ course pre- | lates State aid to independent districts 


vided for in addition to the existing two | and county scheel districts; provides that 
and four years’ courses of teacher train- | on July 1, 1922, the title te school prop- 


ing. erty within county school district shall be 
3. A junior high school certificate pre- | vested im said county district, except six- 
¥ided for. teenth sections and funds derived there- 


4. “Any college, business college, busi- | from; authorizes independent district, by 
ness school or correspondence school” | vote of its qualified electors, to become 
using the term “accredited” when net | part of county district; and authorizes 
accredited, shall be subject to heavy fime. | part of a county district, by like pro- 

5. Authority to issue provisional certifi- | cedure, to become part of an independent 
cates transferred from accredited normal | district with consent of voters of said in- 
schools and colleges to the training board. | dependent district and of county board of 

6. Fee of $1 to be paid by each gradu- | education; provides that local school dis- 
ate on receiving a provisional certifieate. | tricts and district boards shall retain all 

7. Provisional certificate extended to | existing privileges and pewers except 
teachers in service graduating from ap- | such as specifically given in this act to 
proved courses previous as well as sub- | county schooi districts and county boards. 
sequent to May 15, 1919, who had at | Ali districts maintaining high schools of 
that time completed less than 45 months | the first class are exempt from the opera- 
ef successful experience. tion of this act. 

















Montana. 

1. Twenty per cent of the taxpayers of 
a district must petition before the ques- 
tion of a bond election may be submitted. 

2. Part-time scheol law amended to pro- 
vide for the cooperation of county high 
schools and city schools in establishing 
classes and compelling attendance. 

3. Provision for sharing county high- 
school bond issues with district four-year 
accredited high schools on the basis of 
ratio of the entire county valuation to the 
district valuation. 

4. School holidays limited to New 
Year, Memorial Day, July Fourth, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas 
Day. 

Seuth Daketa. 

1. Provisions of Federal act providing 
for the rehabilitation of persons disabled 
in industry are accepted. 

2. District tax levy te be not less than 
2 nor more than 15 mills. Required school 
term increased from seven to eight 
months. 

3. County superintendent to determine 
per capita cost per month of tuition of 
nonresident pupils in high school. 

4. Children over 8 and not ever 17 re- 
quired to attend school for full term un- 
less werk of eighth grade is completed, 
Private schools required to report. 

5. State aid of $500 to rural-sehool dis- 
trict erecting approved teachers’ cottage. 

6. County child-welfare beards of five 


| members each are provided for. 


7. Instruction in first eight grades must 
be given in the English language ; instruc- 
tion in any foreign or ancient language 
in any public-school room during the 
months from September to May is pro- 
hibited. 

8. Teachers in public and private schools 
shall have taken oath of allegiance to the 
United States and to South Dakota. 

9. Organization of community centers 
and erection of community houses au- 
thorized. 

10. State superintendent to furnish 
plans fer one-room and two-room rural 
schoolhouses. 

11. Organization and maintenance of 
county high schools provided for. 

Utah. 

Acts were passed providing for State 
aid of $25 per capita ef children between 
the ages of 6 and 19; empowering super- 
intendent of public instruction and State 
board of edueation to create in the State 
department the necessary “ directorships, 
supervisorships, and other offices” for 
carrying on educational werk in the 
State; authorizing the teaching of educa- 
tion as applied te trades and industries in 
the agricultural college and the teaching 
of home economics in the university; and 
creating an educational coordination 
board to coordinate the werk of the State 
department, the university, and the agri- 
cultural college. 
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WHAT DO WE PAY FOR EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES? 


(Continued from page 1.) 


strength and safety of State and Nation, 
and, finally, the thing for which all these 
exist, that is, the individual welfare and 
happiness of the people—we have reck- 
lessly (“recklessly” is probably the 
word) spent $252 per child that the at- 
tainment of all these things may be as- 
sured. Since less than 70 per cent of all 
the money expended for public schools 
goes for instruction, only $175 of the $252 
was paid for actual instruction. We fre 
quently have complaints that the instruc- 
tion and training of the boys and girls 
who leave the schools is not as extensive 
and thorough as it should be. What 
should we expect for $175? 

For the generation of boys and girls 
reaching the age of high-school gradua- 
tion in 1906 the average per capita was 
$140 (not shown in the tables). For the 
elementary and secondary education of 
the millions of men and women in the 
United States now between the ages of 
21 and 35 the average paid was $200. 


School Expense, $359 Per Child. 


The second table shows what would be 
spent on the average for the education of 
each child of those (something more than 
two and a quarter millions) who reached 
the school age of 6 years in 1918, if the 
average expenditures for that year were 
to be continued until 1931, when these 
boys and girls will have reached the nor- 
mal age of graduation from the high 
school. In only one State would the 
amount be less than $100, and the av- 


erage for the United States would be 
$359. The figures of Montana are no 


doubt too large, the number of children 
of school age in that State in 1918 be- 
ing larger than the number calculated on 
the basis of the estimates of the total 
population made by the Bureau of the 
Census. The same is probably true, but 
in a smaller degree, for California. 

The third table shows how much, at 
the rate of expenditures in 1918, would 


_be paid for all education—elementary, 
é, secondary, higher, technical, and profes- 
~~ sional; 


that is, how much would be 
spent on the average for all the school 
education of all the chil@ren in public 
elementary schools and high schools and 
in colleges, universities, technical and 
professional schools of all kinds. The 
range would be from $111 in Mississippi 
to $1,274 in Montana (again, the Mon- 
tana estimate is probably too high for 
reasons given earlier), and the average 
for the United States would be $440. 
(Just what is the present price of the 


Ford car?) 


To this $440 should be added about 
$75—probably not quite so much—for ex- 
penditures of private schools of all kinds, 
elementary and secondary, private com- 
mercial schools, and schools for the deaf, 
the blind, the feeble-minded, and other 
special classes of children. 


For All Education, $515 Per Individual. 


The grand total of $515 represents 
what, at the 1918 rate, the people of the 
United States would pay on an average 
for all the opportunities of education, 
publie and private, higher and lower; for 
all the difference which schooling makes 
between a generation of total illiterates 
lacking in all the training of the schools, 
and the condition we would have as the 
result of a continuation of the 1918 rate 
of expenditure for education and training 
in the schools, 

Since in the figures for the United 
States as a whole and those for each of 
the States are included the expenditures 
for many who will go through college, for 
many more who will go through the high 
school, and for still more who will get 
more than their share of the average in 


city schools and country schools having 
| comparatively long terms, the actual 
|} amount paid for the education of the 
| large number of children whose school- 
| ing is confined to the elementary grades 


of the city schools and of the short-term 
country schools must be pitifully small. 


Does the Expenditure Pay? 


As a matter of investment and business 


economy alone the thoughtful man will 
ask: Does it pay to spend an average of 
$515 on the education of the children of 
the Nation, or would it be better to save 
this money, close all our schools, public 
and private, of whatever kind or grade, 
and let the next generation of men and 
women depend wholly on their unspoiled 
and unimproved native ability? Is it 
probable that on the average these men 
and women will, because of the education 
which they receive from the schools and 
colleges, universities, technical and pro- 
fessional schools, produce $515 more dur- 
ing their lives than they would if nothing 
were spent on their education? 


I. Average amount of money spent on the 
public-school education of children who 
reached the school age of 6 years in 1905 


and the normal age of high-school 

graduation in 1918: 
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II. Average amount of money that would 
be spent on the public-school education 
of the children reaching the school aga 
of 6 years in 1918 if expenditures were 
continued at the rate of that year till 
the children reached the normal age of 
high-school graduation in 1931: 


a eT a Se ee Te 2 $85 
Ce 5 ae ee Se rete ore eee 104 
eS ee ae ee ae " 106 
I ARAN DEE eee 107 
BO eee alent a aa ee nn a 115 
Seute CGorelies.-—.. on Snead 116 
eS ae ee ee ee 133 
ES Ree, ey SORE = 144 
NN aa 153 
ED nine = Ge aE Ea B7: 159 
Delaware ......_.-_- pao eeniwin teal emia 212 
NEE 38 oo ie. ee 214 
a a - 218 
en ae nt ae a 221 
ee 225 
aad ih ae a eS EB NS SB 252 
LO lt ee 322 
Nn tie ~ am tvaeie adaes 32Ts, 
EE ee ee eee a 331 
I «niente in esaipibiabsianel < 357 
an RII a lA ER TERE Sag - 387 
New Mexico... .-..---- Be 3 BE 397 
Mew - Hemgehive.c 2... - ecisns 412 
ESSE EI AO 412 
ON SS Jesiilaach aati 431 
le Cc lA A a A 435 
SY oto ee oe ot oe once e 449 
ee OR 5 ae on cic eens 452 
ELS 470 
Sa aS 472 
Ce a eal an TRS i 2 FER 502 
A Lo SS 5 Se sos Se 503 
0 a ee ee ee _ 512 
FR ae ae ae ee ae aero 527 
OSES ee ere eS a 529 
NN RES t a bn Se, * ee 
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REI SSS Seen See ae $532 
aeereao......... a 533 
Michigan ee Et inal Dik neie p42 
nee a ee 545 
Idaho penitent Eo . RSS oe HSS 
Nevada ; Set ee > D544 
District of Columbia- ilies eed. DSS 
North Dakota 5 higns Slick cipcapaa ied ea 578 
Iowa qunmayedere OS hl Oe 653 
Wyoming re a Mt BF D7 S 663 
CC ea ee GSO 
CE ee ee ee 73 

Montana a ee. ee 
ey Se a eS 359 


Ill. Average amount that would be spent 
in the public elementary and high 
schools and in colleges, universities, 
technical, and professional schools for 
children reaching the school age of 6 
years in 1918 if the rates for that year 
were continued through their school 
life. 


NS ENS ee Oe AIOE: Tee ELD ae $111 
ee en eee 132 
Alabama ee ee ee 137 
Pe es oe 145 
| a RS a EE AL LEAS TEE 151 
Louisiana te A ER 159 
South Carolina__._ ~~. = ee 160 
eer Sa en ee 192 
EE EEE - set 204 
Virginia _ eles RE Spore inti 23 

West Virginia SEA RO. — aS _ 253 
See ee ee ee 262 
Se er Sere 276 
Ss Se ee Re ot 293 
hE FE A SIR hm eS a OS 315 
RE ER RS I 370 
ER CONOGTIOR on ceteris whan 382 
Missouri- See eee en 2 389 
| a a ee Se ee: SSS es 403 
eS ae ites See ies. 432 
ELL ee eee Be a 465 
a ee a eee eee eo 486 
Vermont ee ee 496 
I ee 37 
| ee i ie ee WS tire Se, 539 
Kansas a ee ee 549 
Mow Mampuehive...< oi. .ccauncntiisesa 553 
I ee 569 
Wemth DBRS 22.6..cenu eeaitlaitcat.etcia mnt 570 
EEN Se scagistlnieee excel 576 
Us. ck 1 ction cubital 597 
ET Se ee en 600 
0 ae ee G09 
ee ee ee ee 612 
EE res oak Serer eter 624 
ES Se eee en re 63 

ee ee ee eee eS 643 
SEIN <:icnécatiguteiinealiiniavecggasinsmibimamietsadoeeliline 645 


Colorado __ . st ~ -- een ene 650 
North ll ~ AEE ote A. 650 
ee ee ee 691 


Connecticut ce ee ee 722 
Nevada... as Se ee 759 
Wyoming —__-- a trent stings indice aaa 772 
Dustrict of Columbia... .........-.. 795 
Towa Pty eee TE ote Seas 807 
BOOMS 32. 2. one kncsadwwetdaiie 878 
ON EE ee, ee ee ee 910 
RII... <., «: aienaneuxtaiiipmie apnea 1, 274 
eee WlOte6. owe eine 440 





A baby has been borrowed from its 
mother by the home economics depart- 
ment of a La Crosse (Wis.) high school 
that the students may have practice in 
the care, feeding, and clothing of chil- 
dren. 
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A READING COURSE IN AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE. 


“The results are more than I bar- 
gained for. Now I can read one of Emer- 
son's essays and know what I am reading. 
This course has done more toward chang- 
ing my line of reading than my school 
work has done.” 

This is the testimony of a Massachu- 
setts boy after having completed the 
course of reading in American literature, 
course No, 8, one of the series of home 
reading courses offered by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

This boy has read 25 books written by 
American writers and has written re- 
views of them, and he will receive the 


| certificate offered by the Bureau, which 


bears the signature of the Commissioner 
of Education. 

The beoks in this course are: 1, The 
American, Henry James; 2, Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; 3, Ben Hur, Lewis Wallace; 4, 
Biglow Papers, James Russell Lowell; 5, 
Essays, Ralph Waldo Emerson ; 6, Repre- 
sentative Men, Ralph Waldo Emerson; 7, 
Democracy, James Russell Lowell; 8, The 
Federalist, Alexander Hamilton; 9, Four 
Million, O Henry; 10, The Goldbug, ete., 
Edgar Allen Poe; 11, The Grandissimes, 
George Washington Cable; 12, Huckle- 
berry Finn, Mark Twain; 18, Tom Saw- 
yer, Mark Twain; 14, Last of the Mo- 
hicans, J. Fenimore Cooper; 15, Luck of 
Roaring Camp, Bret Harte; 16, Man 
Without a Country, Ecward Everett 
Hale; 17, Marble Faun, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne; 18, Searlet Letter, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; 19, A Modern Instance, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells; 20, Montcalm and 
Wolfe, Francis Parkman; 21, My Sum- 
mer in a Garden, Charles Dudley Warner ; 
22, Reign of Law, James Lane Allen; 23, 
The Sketch Book, Washington Irving; 
24, Two Years Before the Mast, R. H. 
Dana ; 25, Walden, Henry David Thoreau. 





Latest discoveries in road building 
were studied by graduate highway engi- 
neers from several States at a two weeks’ 
course in read construction recently held 
at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
Federal Government and the State gov- 
ernments of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey cooperated with the university. 
It is hoped that the course will facilitate 
cooperation between adjoining States in 
working out of their road-building pro- 
grams. 





Ohio State University has adopted the 
12 months’ school-year plan, and the ordi- 
nary four-year course can be completed 
in three years of continuous attendance. 
The courses have been so arranged that 
the student can start at any quarter. A 
week's vacation separates each quarter 
or semester from the next. 








| 
| 
| 
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INEQUALITIES IN WASHING- 
TON SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 





Variations in Valuation—Annual Cost 
Per Pupil Varies from $27.57 to 
$918.10. 


District 86 in Adams County has a 
valuation of $286,440 and an average 
daily attendance of only 4 pupils, while 
in district 69 of Cowlitz County the valu- 
ation is only $21,940 and an average 
daily attendance of 24 pupils; the valu- 
ation on average daily attendance being 
in one district over $70,000 per pupil and 
in the other under $1,000 per pupil. 
Again, in district 57, in Lincoln County, 
which has a one-teacher school, the as- 
sessed valuation is only $18,218, while 
district 101 in the same county, which 
has also a one-teacher school, has an as- 
sessed valuation of $657,280, or 35 times 
as much as in the other district. There 
are 21 districts in the State which are 
levying a 1-mill tax or less 69 districts 
levying not more than a 2-mill tax, and 
on the other hand there are 188 districts 
in the State which are levying 20 mills 
and over. 

These high and low valuations and the 
high and low tax levies are reflected, not 
only in the unequal opportunities for 
education afforded the children, but to 
a great extent also in the unequal cost 
of education in different parts of the 
State. In eight different local districts 
the cost per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance was as follows: 


No. 117, Grant County ~.......----. $918. 10 
No. 25, Franklin County... ~~ 845.75 
No. 2, Lincoln CoGnty............ 573. 75 
No. 42, Walla Walla County... ~~ N69. 10 
No. 21, Wahkiakum County. ~~~ 27.57 
No. 51, Stevens County........-. 28, 21 
No. 21, San Juan County ~....-~...- 28. 30 
No. 29, Kitsap County ....-.--.--- 29. 36 


—NSchool Code Commission, State of 


Washington. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS RELIEVE 
SPEECH IMPEDIMENTS. 


Speech improvement clinics in New 
York City, conducted by teachers after 
school hours, are reported to be accom- 
plishing excellent results. They are car 
ried on without expense to the taxpayers, 
for the instructors volunteer their serve 
ices. Stutterers, stammerers, and lispers 
are trai and many stubborn cases of 
ménts are relieved in a re 







markable y 

The pati at the clinics are of ail 
ages, from thg Kindergarten child to the 
college man orywoman. On entering the 
clinics the patients are put through a 
series of exerci to gstrengthen their 
voices, after which they are assigned to 
instructors by groups, classified accord 
ing to the defects from which they suffa, 
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USE OF LIBRARIES IN EDU- 
CATION. 


Declaration Recommended for Adoption 
By Library Department of National 
Education Association at Des Moines. 


1. All pupils in both elementary and 
Secondary schools should have ready ac- 


cess to books to the end that ther may be 
trained— 
(a) To love to read that which :s worth 


while. 

(b) To supplement their school studies 
by the use of books other than textbooks. 

(c) To use reference books easily and 
effectively. 

(d) To use intelligently both the school 
library and the public library. 

2. Every secondary school should have 
a trained librarian, and every elementary 
school should have trained library service. 

8. Trained librarians should have the 
same status as teachers or heads of de- 
partments of equal training and experi- 
ence. 

4. Every school that provides training 
for teachers should require a course in 
the use of books and libraries and a 
course on the best literature for children. 

5. Every State should provide for the 
supervision of school libraries and for the 
certification of school librarians. 

6. The public library shouid be recog- 
nized as a necessary part of public in- 
struction and should be as liberally sup- 
ported by tax as are the public schools, 
and for the same reasons. 

7. The school system that does not 
make liberal provision for training in the 
use of libraries fails to do its full duty in 
the way of revealing to all future citizens 
the opportunity to know and to use the re- 
sources of the public library as a means 
of education. 


COM MITTEE. 


J. I. Wyer, Director of New York State 
Library, Chairman. 

Walter Brown, Librarian, Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library. 

Annie S. Cutter, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Lucile F. Fargo, Librarian, North Cen- 
tral High School, Spokane, Wash. 

H. A. Hollister, High School Visitor, 
University of Illinois. 

Florence M. Hopkins, Librarian, Cen- 
tral High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Willis H. Kerr, Librarian, State Nor- 
mal School, Emporia, Kans. 

Cc. G. Leland, Superintendent of Libra- 
ries, Department of Education, New York 
City. 

0. S. Rice, Supervisor of School Libra- 
ries for Wisconsin. 
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Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 
Alice Tyler, Library School, 
Reserve University. 
Harriet A. Wood, Supervisor of School 
and Public Libraries for Minnesota. 
Adeline E. Zachert, Director of School 
Libraries for Pennsylvania, 


Western 





ENGLISHMEN STILL DISCUSS COR- 
PORAL PUNISHMENT. 


The members of the Medical Officers 
of Schools Association recently passed a 
resolution that caning on the hand 
should be abolished, and, at their invita- 
tion, head masters and head mistresses 
of all types of schools met the other day 
to discuss the question. 

The objection to his form of punish- 
ment was that it involved grave risk of 
injury to the delicate mechanism of the 
hand, and various substitutes were sug- 
gested. The general opinion seemed to be 
that, in the present condition of juvenile 
human nature, at any rate, some form of 
corporal punishment is necessary. 

The medical verdict that caning on the 
hand is harmful will certainly be re- 
gretted by the primary-school teacher, 
who has found it, in the last resort, and 
discreetly used, an effective form of cor- 
rection. For reasons which are peculiar 
to the elementary school, any other form 
of corporal punishment has been thought 
inadvisable, and we are afraid that the 
English parent will view the use of the 
tawse, so picturesquely described by 
Dr. Nash, with grave suspicion. 

The conference, of course, brings up 
once again the whole question of corporal 
punishment. Compared with the state of 
affairs in our grandfathers’ time, its 
practice in the primary schools, at least, 
is almost negligible, and many good 
teachers find it possible to do without it 
altogether. The professional opinion is, 
however, that a certain minimum of 
corporal punishment in the primary 
school, where classes are so large, is 
inevitable, while the slight form which 
it takes is held to be, and we think 
rightly, just a harmless corrective. 

—Teachers’ World, London. 





A five-day schedule will be tried as an 
experiment at Mount Holyoke College in 
place of the present six-day schedule. 
Saturday will be a free day te allow time 
for long walks and excursions. 





Students are to be housed in tents at 
the summer session of Chico State Nor- 


Mary C. Richardson, Librarian, State | NEW ZEALAND TEACHE 


| 
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ARE WELL PAID. 





Rural Teachers Receive at Least £239— 
Salaries Are Paid to Teachers in 
Training. 


Zealand is a welil- 
paid profession. Considering the three 
months’ State-subsi- 
dized pension fund, the inducements of- 
fered are attractive. 

The boy or girl entering a school as 
“pupil teacher” is paid £90 a year if liy- 
ing at home, and £120 a year if living 
away from home, these amounts being in- 
creased by £5 a year in the second year, 
After two years’ preliminary training in 
the school, the young teacher goes to a 
training college controlled by the Edu- 
cation Department and receives two 
years’ specialized training. The depart- 
ment pays university fees during this 
period and also allows the student £100 
a year if at home, and £130 a year if 
away from Young who 
have passed the university entrance ex- 
amination proceed direct to the 
training college without the two years 
at a school. 

The student can generally get a junior 
town assistantship at a minimum of £180 
per annum, rising to £230. The teacher 
who has shown promise at the training 
college will probably start at £200 per 
annum in the city. If the student accepts 
appointment as assistant in the country, 
where a large number of appointments 
are available, he will commence at about 
£220, rising to £270. Or the 
teacher, fresh from the training college, 
may secure an even better salary by tak- 
ing charge of a country school, 
where the mininium salary will be £2390, 
rising to £300 per annum without difli- 
culty. 

A year or two of service in the small 
country school would probably entitle the 
teacher to a higher-grade school, where 
the salary would range from £289 to £370. 
Progress after that would depend upon 
the teacher himself. 

The new scale is liberal for teachers 
who do not want schools of their own. 
Women assistants may reach a salary of 
£300 to £380 quite readily. Men assist- 
ants can reach from £390 to £450 per an- 
num. Head teachers of schools contain- 
ing above 480 pupils can now reach £600 
per annum. Further promotion may be 
obtained by entering the inspecting staff, 
which has now over 60 members. 


Teaching in New 


vacation and the 


home, people 


may 


young 


small 





All-day industrial training will be given 


mal Sehool, California. A small dormi- boys and girls in short courses in the 


tory will also be erected. 


| high schools of Minneapolis. 
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Donovan, Jonn J., and others. 


Finney, Ross L. 
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SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS. 





By Joun D. Wotcort. 








Canor, ErtA LyMAN. Seven ages of child- 
hood. Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin company, 1921. xxiv, 321 p. 12°. 
A study of childhood for which the author 

divides the time of life up to coming of age 
into seven overlapping periods, namely, in- 
fancy, the dramatic age, angular age, para- 
doxical age, age of the gang, age of romance, 
and age of problems. She discusses the pe- 
euliar characteristics and problems of each 
of these periods, and illustrates her points 
by examples from her own experience with 
children 


Campsett, Jonn C, The Southern high- 
lander and his homeland. New York, 
Russell foundation, 1921. xxii, 
405 p. front., plates, maps, tables. 8°. 


These pages are the result of 25 years 
spent by the author as a teacher and social 
worker in the mountain country of the 
South. At the time of his death in 1919, 
Mr. Campbell was secretary of the South- 
ern highland division of the Russell Sage 
foundation. His book is a comprehensive 
study of the mountain country in its topo- 
graphical and economic aspects, and of the 
history, characteristics, social life, relig- 
ious connections, and culture of the moun- 
tain people. One entire chapter of the book 
is devoted to Education. The conclusion is 
a suggestive and hopeful presentation of the 
prospects for future progress In the moun- 
tain region. 


sage 


School 


architecture; principles and practices. 


New York, The Macmillan company, 
1921. xix. 724 p. illus. (incl. plans.) 
folio. 

The editor of this book, who is also the 


author of eight of the principal chapters, 
is a prominent architect, but the work is 
not written merely from the architect's 
point of view. It is the joint product of 20 
collaborators — school administrators and 
specialists in the various departments of 
instruction as well as architects and engi- 
neers. The method followed is first of all 
to describe the organization of the school 
and its several departments and then to 
show how this organization affects the school 
plan and architecture. Each type of school 
and each department of the school plant is 
given a separate and thorough treatment 
by a specialist in this particular field of 
educational endeavor. The book is fully 
illustrated with views and plans of typical 
school buildings of all grades in various 
parts of the United States. 
The American public 
a genetic study of principles, 
practices, and present problems. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1921. 
xiv, 335 p. illus. 12°. (The modern 
teacher's series, ed. by W. C. Bagley.) 
A text in the history of education intended 
for normal school students, in which atten- 
tion is confined to the American public 
School system. The educational develop- 
ments of the past 30 years are set forth at 
Some length, and an effort is made to dis- 
cuss contemporaneous education from the 
genetic point of view. 


school : 


Hoyt, FRANKLIN CHASE. 


O'BRIEN, JOHN ANTHONY. 








Quicksands of 
youth. New York, Charles Scribner's 
sons, 1921. xii, 241 p. 12°. 

The author of this book is presiding jus- 
tice of the children’s court of the city of 
New York. The volume narrates a number 
of incidents from the records of the court, 
with the judge’s interpretation of their sig- 
nificance. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, New YorK. 
Who's who and why in after-war educa- 


tion. New York city, Institute for 
puplic service [1921] 432 p. graphs, 
tables. 12°. 


This directory devotes 227 pages to bio- 
graphical sketches of American educators 
of note, stating particularly their services 
in promoting recent educational progress. 
The book also contains lists of educational 
associations, with their officers and ad- 
dresses ; of educational journals, and of edu- 
cational tests and measurements. Statis- 
tics of growth are given for colleges, uni- 
versities, and normal schools, and an analy- 

* sis presented of typical examples of col- 
lege catalogue construction. 


Kine, Henry CuvurcHinn. A new mind 
for the new age. New York, Chicago, 
F. H. Revell company [1920] 192 p. 
13°. 

The Cole lectures for 1920, delivered be- 
fore Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Ter::. 

These six chapters deal first with the new 
age—its evidence; its perils; its values; 
and then conversely with the new mind 
needed for the new age—the political, eco- 
nomic, and social challenge ; the educational 
challenge; the moral and religious chal- 
lenge. President King brings out the com- 
parative failure of our education on the 
ideal side, and calls upon American educa- 
tors to help all citizens to carry over into 
the time and tasks of peace the sense of the 
supremacy of the intangible values which 
was developed during the war. 


Silent read- 
ing, with special reference to methods 
for developing speed. A study in the 
psychology and pedagogy of reading. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1921. xvii, 289 p. graphs, tables. 12°, 


The record of a cooperative investigation 
conducted by the author under the auspices 
of the Bureau of educational research at the 
University of Illinois. An attempt was 
made to realize under classroom conditions 
some of the possibilities for improving rate 
of reading which have been suggested in 
the laberatory. The author has provided 
for intensive effort during short periods, 
specifically directed toward the most rapid 
reading which is consistent with the under- 
standing of what is being read. His method 
brought the pupils tested to new high levels 
of reading rates, which were doubtless ac- 
companied by integrations of short eye- 


movements into longer movements. 


TRACY, 
adolescence. 


FrevertcK. The psychology of 
New York, The Macmil- 





lan company, 1921. xi, 246 p. 8", 
(Handbooks of moral: and religious 


education, ed. by. E. H. Sneath.) 

The aim of this work is to impart to the 
teacher as intimate an acquaintance as pos- 
sible of the average adolescent. One finds 
here the results of a survey of the whole 
field of adolescence, made with considera- 
tion of the leading facts as ascertained by 
psychological and biological researches, and 
of the fundamental categories of valuation, 
as set forth in the philosophy of morals, of 
religion, and of education. 


Tryon, Rorta Mitton. The teaching of 
history in junior and senior high 
schools. Boston, New York [ete.], Ginn 
and company [1921] v, 204 p. 12°. 


Undertakes to present a technic of teach- 
ing history in the junior and senior high 
schools that can be mastered by a teacher 
and actually applied in directing the daily 
classroom activities, regardless of the con- 
tent of the course. The final chapter of the 
book deals with the high-school history 
teacher——his equipment, measurement of his 
efficiency, teachers’ methods viewed by their 
students, and the history teacher's profes- 
sional library. 





SUMMER COURSE IN TEACHING 
HYGIENE. 


Instruction in methods of teaching hy- 
giene in public schools is offered in a 
course at the sumnrer school of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
attempt will be made to give not only a 
general perspective, but also practical, 
usable, and specific ntethods of health in- 
struction. The essential facts will be 
presented concerning : 

(1) How schools are organized for 
health work. 

(2) The appropriate health activities 
for the public-school system. 

(3) The latest methods of health in- 
struction. 

(4) The possibilities of visual educa- 
tion. 

(5) Recent experiments and literature 
on health education. 

(6) Official and private health organt- 
zations from which assistance and co- 
operation can be secured. 

Prof. C. E. Turner will direct the 
course, and the division of university ex- 
tension of the Massachusetts Department 
of Education will cooperate. 





Righty thousand ex-service men and 
women will receive diplomas from the 
Knights of Columbus schools in May and 
June. Skilled trades courses occupied 60 
per cent of the students, and of this 
number 90 per cent will qualify as motor 
mechanics. Accounting and languages 
will have at least 15,000 graduates. 





New Haven schools have adopted day- 
light saving without changing clocks, 
Elementary school hours are now 7.45 
to 2.30. 
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SUMMER TRAINING CAMPS 
FOR 10,000. 





War Department Will Maintain Camps 
in Nine Corps Areas — Government 
Pays All Expenses. 


By C. R. MAnn, Chairman Advisory 
Board, War Plans Division. 


The summer training camp has come 
to stay. Started some 20 years ago as a 
small institution for children of those 
who could afford to pay the price, it has 
demonstrated its power to supply essen- 
tial elements of education not ordinarily 
secured by the schools. It has now be- 
come a public institution supported by 
the Federal Government as a basic fac- 
tor in previding for the national defense. 


Authorization in National Defense Act. 


According to a recent announcement by 
the War Department, summer training 
camps, like the prewar camps at Platts- 
burg and Plum Island, will be provided 
during the coming summer for 10,000 
young men over 16 years of age. Author- 
ization for these camps was given by 
Congress in the national defense act as 
amended June 4, 1920, and an appropri- 
ation for the purpose has been made. 
The project is part of the new military 
policy which recognizes that an upstand- 
ing manhood is the only sure foundation 
for national strength. 

According to the present plan one camp 
capable of accommodating from 1,000 to 
1,200 young men will be opened in each 
of the nine corps areas in which the 
country is divided for convenience of 
military administration. Each camp will 
be under command of an officer of dem- 
onstrated ability in handling young men. 
Reserve officers will be called to active 
duty to assist in the instruction. Every 
effort will be made to prove again to the 
public that one month of camp training 
can do much to develop men physically, 
mentally, and morally; to stimulate pa- 
triotism and good citizenship; and to es- 
tablish self-discipline and the spirit of 
cooperation, 


In the Nation’s Service. 


Attendance at these camps is service 
to the country. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment pays transportation to and from 
camp and supplies clothing, subsistence, 
quarters, and medical care while there. 
Since those attending do not enlist in the 
Army, they receive no pay and are not 
subject to the Articles of War. 

The Military Training Camps Associa- 
tion, which rendered such splendid service 
during the war in developing the Platts- 
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burg camps for civilians, is cooperating 
with the War Department in perfecting 
the plans and securing recruits for these 
camps. The thousands of Americans who 
discovered during the war how military 
training contributes to making men out 
of boys will welcome this opportunity to 
secure like results for the young man- 
hood of the country in time of peace. 





FOR THE CORRECTION OF SPEECH 
DEFECTS. 


A 90-hour course of practical training 
for those desiring to become specialists 
in the correction of speech defects is 
offered in the summer school of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Thirty 
hours will be devoted to theory and 60 
hours to clinical practice. 

The lectures will include study of the 
anatomy, physiology, and development of 
psychology of 
and 


the vocal organs; the 
speech and 
methods employed in the analysis, classi- 


fication, and correction of all cases of 


pedagogical principles 


defective speech. 

The methods taught are those employed 
by the department of education in the 
City of New York, and the course is 
under the direction of Dr. Frederick 
Martin, director of speech improvement 
of the board of education. 





COURSES FOR WELFARE OF 
MANKIND. 


Incorporation of the Pan-Pacific Uni- 
versity in Honolulu was approved re- 
cently by the attorney general of Hawaii. 

The charter states that it is proposed 
to establish a university with courses 
in English, mathematics, philosophy, ag- 
riculture, the sciences, literature, en- 
gineering, hygiene, municipal manage- 
ment, civil government, political economy, 
commerce, Pacific languages, and other 
courses for the welfare of mankind in the 
Pacific. 

It is expected that the work of the 
proposed university will begin in the 
labor camps on all of the islands of the 
Hawaiian group, for the institution, ac- 
cording to its charter, will send its in- 
structors to the students instead of ask- 
ing the students to come to the in- 


structors. 





Aduit foreign persons attended classes 
conducted especially for them in 22 
cities in California. More than 10,000 
persons are enrolled in these classes, ac- 
cording to a report just issued by the 
State immigration and housing commis- 
sion. About 60 teachers are employed, 
and there are 350 classes. 


MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 
WILL TRAIN TEACHERS, 


Akron City Normal School Will Be 
Merged With University—Scope Will 
Be Broader. 


A plan has just been indorsed by whieh 
the Municipal University of Akron, acting 
in cooperation with the Akron Board of 
Education, will establish a college for 
teachers at the university, with which the 
present city normal] school will be merged, 
The work will be specifically organized 
for the following purposes: 
| (a) The preparation and training of 
teachers, primarily for the Akron publie- 
school system, although the college is open 
to all. 

(b) The professional improvement of 
teachers already engaged in the publie 
school service. 

(ec) The study of educational problems, 
The nucleus for the new college will be 
furnished by the organization of the pres- 
ent city normal school, and Mr. W. J. 
| Bankes, present head of the normal 
school, will act as dean of the college, with 
which will also be incorporated the board 
of education’s bureau of research under 
the direction of Mr. A. O. Heck. The col- 
lege for teachers will have the advantage 
of free access to all other departments of 
the Municipal University for the training 
of its students, and the entire school sys- 
tem of the city will be open for observa- 
tion and practice teaching. The new cok 
lege will be supported financially by the 
joint resources of the board of education 
and of the university. 











DEFECTS MORE NUMEROUS THAN 
CHILDREN. 


Pefective teeth are the most common 
disorder among the public-school children 
of Alabama, according to incomplete re- 
ports on the physical examination of 
12,340 school children in the counties 
which have undertaken the program of 
physical education. Defective tonsils 
come second and hookworm third. These 
reports cover the period from October 1, 
1920, to February 1, 1921. 

The reports are thus summarized: 








Per cent 


| Number A 
. at ofall 
Defect. | of cases. defects 


| reported. 
| Papers ad reported. 
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8 De awcduiaevesspeen eaauese 149 | 1 

SME os cack setae vebsebanvte | 4, 663 33 
| Breathing (nasa!)......---.--.--- | 1, 503 10 
| Vision (20/40 or less). ...........- 1, 180 8 
f/.  S  eer 531 4 
| AIR cases cosysecceveccscoccens | 4,159 29 
| 0” 100 | 1 
i... SSE ee 1,731 | 12 
| MID, 504 dn cbatid cecbecvecs 235 2 
| } ~— 
| SEE stains bbanenhdmnioacn 14, 251 100 
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